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PREFACE. 


Most of our works on Africa are so large 
and expensive that the greater portion of the 
people never read them. Soof Barth,, Bur- 
ton, and Speke, Livingstone, Stanley, and 
others. 

The object of this little book is to givea 
‘‘Nutshell” view of Arrica, and the Mission 
Work, so briefly, (yet comprehensively) and 
cheaply, that EVERY ONE may possess and 
read it. 

Information is needed, to awaken an inter- 
est in missions; and this information should 
be given to the million—to the poor, as- well 
as the rich. 

And may God bless this feeble endeavor to 
awaken such interest. 


Notr.—the first six thousand copies having 
been taken, other thousands, corrected and 
enlarged, are printed to hasten on the ‘‘bet- 
ter time coming.” 

Many have said, “‘I never saw so much in 
so small a book; and if I could not get an- 
other, I would not take twice what I paid 
for it.” 

Multum in parvo, 





INTRODUCTION. 


In giving a general description of Africa, 
we necessarily depend much on the explora- 
tions of others—of many—for no man has 
explored, or will do so, all Africa. And, 
hence, the account of any one traveler gives 
but a partial view of the whole territory. 
To get a comprehensive view, we must, from 
all who have traveled and written, gather 
the facts, and arrange them in proper order. 

And so many, at different times, have ex- 
plored different parts of Africa, that we are 
now able to understand, with a good degree 
of accuracy, the character of the country, 
people, animals, productions, seasons, and 
other things. 

Later explorers have corrected the theories 
and reports of their predecessors. 

Ptolemy said that the Nile rose in Lake 
Nyassa, about 10 deg. south of the Equator, 
and Dr. Livingstone made Lake Bemba or 
Bangweola its head—some 12 deg. south of 
the Equator; but Stanley proved this to be 
incorrect, and demonstrated that it rises 
about 4 deg. south. 
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6 AFRICA IN A NUTSHELL. 


Some early Portuguese travelers reported 
two large lakes near the Equator, from one 
of which the Nile flowed. This has been as- 
certained to be correct. 

Mungo Park discovered, and partially 
traced, the Niger; andthe Landers completed 
his work, 

Barth has very largely described Central 
Africa, south of the Desert. 

Erhardt, Burton, Speke; Grant, Cameron, 
Livingstone, Stanley, and others, have de- 
scribed much of Interior Africa, from the In- 
dian to the Atlantic Ocean, each describing 
what he saw of the country, people, produc- 
tions, and animals. 

Some have ascended the Nile to the great 
lakes of the Interior. Others have crossed 
the Desert. Numbers have entered at Zanzi- 
bar, on the East coast, and pursuing different 

routes, have crossed the Continent—Came- 
ron coming out at Benguela, Stanley at the 
Congo. Livingstone entered from the South. 
and crossed in a Northwesterly direction, 
coming out at St. Paul de Loando. From 
thence, back, following the Zambezi to the 
Indian Ocean. Hethen traveled Northy yard, 
and spent years in the vicinity of the Lakes 
and Upper Congo, 
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Stanley found him at Ujiji, on Lake Tan- 
canika, in 1871. In 1873 he died, south of 
Lake Bemba or Bangpweola. 

Stanley was two years, eight months and 
twenty days in the country, on his great 
journey. Hestarted from Zanzibar in 1874, 
with about 360 in his company, and landed 
on the Atlantic with 115. He fought many 
battles with the savages, saw and suffered 
much, and has described all in his large vol- 
umes. 

Du Chaillu has told us much about HKqua- 
torial West Africa and the Gorillas. 

Missionaries, in books and letters, from 
many parts of Africa, have described what 
they have seen. 

And the notorious Captain Canot, for 
twenty years aslave trader, has told us much 
of the West Coast. 

Krom all these, and other sources, a gener- 
al description of Africa may be compiled. 

But few have read, or ever will read, all 
the 150 books written on Africa. But this 
country is coming before the world very 
prominently, and will become more and more 
important, as the many exploring expedi- 
tions, and multiplying new missionaries to 
the Interior, report their success. 
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All the world are watching the results of 
Stanley’s labors on the Congo, and of the 
Congo Free State. 

It is important, therefore, that all—the 
poor as well as the rich—should be able to 
acquaint themselves with the character and 
condition of this vast country, and its peo- 
ple. 

To enable ‘‘the million” to do this, is the 
object of this little book. It might have been 
much larger. It is small, with design, so 
that all can own and read it. 

Children, old people, and busy folks can 
read this, when they could not a large book. 
As a lawyer said, “If you had brought mea 
big book, I would not buy it, but you bring 
one that I can read, and I will buy it.” 
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AFRICA PHYSICALLY. 

Arrica is one of the grand divisions of 
the globe—much larger than North America. 
An English work says “Larger than North 
and South America.” It lies between 37 deg. 
North latitude and 344 deg. South. It is 
about 5.000 miles long and 4,600 wide, con- 
taining 11,557,000 square miles, and 16,000 
miles of sea-coast. It is bounded on the 
North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean; South and West, 
by the Atlantic Ocean. 

A strip of about 900 miles of the Northern 
part lies in the North Temperate Zone, and 
800 of the Southern part in the South Tem- 
perate Zone, leaving a central belt of 3,300 
miles, lying in the Tropics, or Torrid Zone. 

I. On the North are the Barbary States, 
viz.: Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
The people are principally Arabs, Moors, 
Jews, and Turks. The religion, Moham- 
medan, Catholic, and Jewish. Protestant 
missions are in Morocco, which promise much 


good. 
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The productions are wheat, sugar cane, 
cotton, indigo, olives, butter, dates, tropical 


fruits, wool, hides, carpets, silk, lead, and 
gold. f 


The climate, though in the North Temper- 
ate Zone, is mild. There is very little winter 
in Northern Africa, on account of the exces- 
sive heat of the Great Desert, adjacent on 
the South. 

Il. ‘le Sawara is over 3,000 miles long, 
and more than 1,000 miles wide. Itis not all 
a level, sandy plain, as many have supposed. 
[One public lecturer said: ‘“‘The Sahara isa 
vast plain of sand, without a tree, or shrub, 

or any green thing, or living object, on it!” 
This I heard. | 

It is diversified with mountains, rocky 
hills, and plains; with beautiful green and 
fruitful oases, scattered here and there. But 
the greater part of it is very fine, dry sand, 
which drifts, and piles up worse than snow, 
often burying many beneath, 


Sails of ships’ 
500 miles west, on the ocean, are often 
covered with this fine dust. when the 
wind blows from the East. 


There are mountains on it 4,000. to 5,000 
feet high. 
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There are springs of water, far-separated, 
in the Desert, and around these are groves of 
palm trees, bushes, grass, fruits, towns one 
villages, making convenient stopping places 
for the caravans, which so often CLOSS the 
Desert. “On some of these oases are cultivated 
date palms, 18 feet apart, between hues tai 
they grow peaches, pomegranates, oranges, 
and apples. Barley, grapes, clover, and to- 
bacco are also raised. The houses are built 
on the edge of the sand, so that every foot 
of productive land may be utilized. 

And, wherever an artesian well is put down, 
2,000 feet—more or less—obtaining a fiowing 
fountain (often bringing up live fish, as I 
read), another green oasis is soon formed. In 
this way (at great expense) the Desert can 
be utilized; for all that it needs to render ita 
fruitful garden, is WATER. Seasonable rains 
would make it such; but these never, or 
rarely, fall. 

Camels are the “Ships of the Desert: 
though horses, also, are used for riding. 

It is said (Johnson’s Encyclopeedia), *‘t here 
are four million inhabitants in the Desert. 
But it is guess work. No one knows, or can 
know, anything definitely about it. But a 


large number of towns. far between, are 
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scattered over its wide extent. 

The heat of the Desert is very great, I 
was about 600 miles south of it, and every 
December, for a week or two, the hot, dry 
winds from the Desert were very uncomfort- 
able, producing feverishness, dryness of skin, 
and warping books and furniture. 

In the Western end of the Desert is a hol- 
low or basin, 500 miles long, and 200 to 300 
wide, and 200feetdeep. It is separated from 
the Atlantic only by a sand-bank, 900 feet 
wide and 30 feet high. This could easily be 
cut through and let the ocean in, making an 
inlandsea, whieh would bea great benefit, 
in many ways. It would cool ala rge section 
of country, and let commerce right into the 
heart of Africa, within one hundred miles of 
Timbuctoo; and a railroad would soon con- 
nect it with the Niger River. De Lesseps 
proposes to cut a canal from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Desert, which will make fruitful 
over 100,000,000 acres of barren land, atacost 
of $30,000,000. The French are thinking of 
doing this work. It is to be hoped it may be 
done. 

EeyPr occupies the Northeast corner of Af- 
rica, and extends from the Mediterranean 
Sea to about 500 miles up the Nile, between 
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the Red Sea and the Great Desert. 

The Delta (the triangle formed by the 
mouths of theriver, shaped thus, V ),isa fruit- 
ful garden, 85 by 90 miles. From the upper 
end, for 85 miles, the Nile Valley is only 10 
or 12 miles wide—~. e., the productive por- 
tion. At that point it spreads out, a plain of 
great fertility, 30 by 40 miles. Above this, 
the arable land is confined to narrow limits, 
till the Desert sand comes to the Nile on each 
side. 

Kgypt is rendered fruitful by the yearly 
overflow of the Nile. See page 28. 

It is the land of wonderful Pyramids, 
Sphinxes, Idols, Columns, &c. 

The people are a mixture of Copts, Arabs. 
and Europeans. Nominally, it is ruled by 
Turkey, but really England holds the reins. 

With a stable government and Christiani- 
ty, Egypt may again become the ‘‘Garden 
of the World.” 

III. THe CentraL BELT or AFRICA—say 
from 15 deg. North to 15 deg. South of the 
Equator, about 2,000 miles in width—is, nat- 
urally, a heavily-timbered country, of the 
jungle nature, 7. e., the forest is very dense. 
There are numerous large trees (1 to 6 feet 
through, and 50 to 150 feet high) with small- 
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er ones, and bushes intermingled, while vines 
of various kinds intertwine, from bottom to 
top, making progress through them, except 
in paths, very difficult. Only experience 
can give any onea realizing idea of an Af- 
rican forest—of the tangle, and the density 
of its shade. 

While traveling through them, even in the 
dry season, when the sun shines brightest, 
one can not see it, or feel its warming rays. 
The leaves drip with the dews of the night, 
and the traveler becomes very much chilled, 
and suffers exceedingly. 

I have been there; my hands and feet be- 
came white and numb, and, with all my ex- 
ertion, I suffered greatly, till I came to the 
farther side, where the sun was shining; 
there, on a rock, I sat and warmed myself. 

Stanley, and his large company, suffered 
for days inthe same way, while passing 
through one of these forests between Lake 
Tanganika and the Congo. Other African 
travelers will tell the same story. 

But the whole country is not now covered 
with such forests. They arefound in places, 
from ten to twenty-five miles in extent, 
where the population is sparse. But the 
larger portion of the country has been 
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cleared off, and cultivated. And, while much 
of it is in crops all the time, other large 
patches are covered with bushes, of from one 
to three years’ growth—for they clear off a 
new place every year. And the farm of this 
year is left to grow up to bushes two or three 
years, to kill out the grass, and then it 1s 
cleared off again. And thus, in thickly set- 
tled portions of the country, but little large 
timber is found, except along rivers, or on 
mountains. Such is the country north of 
the Gulf of Guinea, to near the Desert. 

The people there are numerous, and the 
cities larger, (the largest cities in Africa; 
they are from one to six miles through) and 
much of the country is under cultivation, 
And so of the Central portion of Africa, in 
the vicinity of Lake Tchad and thereabouts 

But, in that portion of Africa lying 500 
miles South and North of the Equator, and 
from the Atlantic coast, 1,000 miles East~- 
ward, the jungle and heavy forests are the 
most extensive, and towns farther between, 
and not so large. 

This is the home of the Gorilla, which 
grows from 5 to 6 feet high, of powerful 
build, and with arms that can stretch from 7 
to 9 feet: a formidable enemy to meet. 
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This Central belt of Africa is capable of 


sustaining a vast population. It can begen- 
erally cultivated: and its resources are won- 
derful. The soil is productive. The seasons 
are favorable, and crops can be kept growing 
from one year’s beginning to another. 

Rice, of three or four kinds, and of excel- 
lent quality, Indian corn, three kinds of 
sweet potatoes, beans, peanuts, melons, 
squashes, tomatoes, ginger, pepper, arrow- 
root, coffee, sugar cane, yams, cocoa, cassa- 
da, and other grains and vegetables, besides 
all tropical fruits, are cultivated. 

The coffee is a wild forest tree growing 75 
feet high and 18 inches through. It is also 
cultivated largely in Liberia. Many of the 
people have from 100 to 1000 acres of coffee 
trees. 

The Liberian coffee is of such superior 
quality and productiveness, that millions of 
plants have been sent to Java and old coffee 
countries, for seed. 


Its fame is already 
world-wide. 


The wild coffee is as good as 
any, but the bean is smaller. And new set- 
tlements soon become self-supporting by the 
culture of coffee. 

Sugar cane is also raised, and much 


sugar 
made in this colony, 


Many steam sugar 
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mills are in operation on St. Paul’s River 
and at other places. 

On the Gulf of Guinea the people are quite 
generally raising cotton and shipping it to 
England. Hundreds of cotton presses and 
gins have been bought, and used by them, 
and Africa will yet be the greatest cotton, 
coffee, and sugar country in the world. All 
nations can be supplied therefrom. 

Cotton is cultivated, in small quantities, in 
widely-extended portions of Africa, and 
manufactured into cloth which is very dura- 


ble. They also make leather of a superior 
quality. 


Gold, copper, coal, the richest iron ore in 
the world, and other valuable metals, are 
abundant; from which the natives manufac- 
ture their tools, ornaments, and many things 
of interest. Ivory, also, hides, gums, rubber, 
etc., are abundant. (It is said that fifty 
thousand elephants are killed yearly, for 
their ivory, in Africa.) 

The country only needs development; and 
the many exploring parties from Europe, 
who are penetrating every part, seeking 
trade, will aid in opening its boundless treas- 
ures, Gold mining companies are operating 
on the Gulf of Guinea, with paying results. 
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And the natives secure and sell 


to the 
chants large amounts of gold in 
rough, | 


mer- 
20 form of 
They also make fine 
gold ornaments, and wear vast quantities. 
This trade with Interior: Africa, so eagerly 


large rings. 


sought, will soon lead to railroads, in differ- 
ent directions—from ] Ni 


siberia to Niger, 


and across the continent to Zanzibar—from 


South Africa, other di- 
will not 


the 


Northward; and in 


rections. The work is begun, and 


Stop. 
The French and English a 


re planning for 
railroads in different 


And the 
former are building one from Senegal to 
Timbuctoo. 

The 


strife, to secure the best locati 


directions. 


nations of Europe are, to-day, in a 





or trade 


Se nt EE reat are nae ane pa en a 
with this rich country. And soon there will 
be no more ‘“‘Unexplored Regions” on her 





e population of Africa is 
over 200,000,000. all 


present. 


estimated at 
But itis 


2uess 
No one can know at 


The 


12lish work, 


work. 





latest es- 





imates from an 


ulation 





Mi put the pop- 

350,000,000, and 
“Africa contains one-fourth of the land 

of the globe, and one-fifth of the 

ants.” 


from. 300,000,000 to 


say 


inhabit- 
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Before we can know certainly, Africamust 
be Civilized, Christianized, Systematized. 
THE COUNTRY. 
THE Coasts, on the West and Hast, are gen- 
ra ly ] 


rior 


vy and very unhealthy. But the in- 


OV 
| suited to 


lisher, and will be more 


the white man. 


T+ 


in the main, an elevated table land, 


+t above the sea, varie- 


aks and mountains, from 3000 


snow-capped, vith 


and 


valleys and broad plains, hot springs, 


a and 
salt pans, and innumerable springs, inlets, 


and streams. 


of ten to 
a scarcity of water in 


distance 


places 


ther are fla 
‘lowed in the rainy 
season, so they cannot be inhabited or culti- 


And 


which are 


rated, except in the dry season. such 
calities are very unhealthy. 

But by far the greater part of the country 
is of a nature capable of being inhabited and 
cultivated—with an abundance of timber of 
many kinds, suitable for all the purposes of 
civilization, for boats, houses, Ww fur- 
niture and implements—but all different from 
anything in this country. 


agons, 


Some kinds are 
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equal to fine mahogany. (I have specimens 

of more than thirty varieties of African tim- 

ber, which any one can see, at my house; al- 

so, cloth, leather, iron, insects, etc.) 
RIVERS AND LAKES. 

This central portion of Africa is blessed 
with numerous large lakes, and three large 
rivers, and various smaller ones. 

The Niger rises some 200 miles back of Li- 
beria, runs northeasterly, to near Timbuc- 
too, then southward, to the Gulf of Guinex 
It is already navigated 
miles, by English steamers. 

In 14 years the exports increased from 
$150,000, to $10,000,000. Trading Factories 

from 2 to 57. And steamersfrom 2 to 20, and 
other boats. 


for hundreds of 


The Binue is a large branch, coming in 
from the eastward. 

And the Congo, rising nearly 15 deg. south 
of the Equator, runs through various lakes, 
making a northward course for more than 
1,000 miles, to 25 deg. north of the Equa- 
tor, then bends westward and southwesterly 
to the Atlantic; being from 1 to 16 milés 


wide, and very deep; filled with inhabited 


islands, and abounding in magnificent 
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scenery. The banks along the rapids rise 
from 100 to 1200 feet high. It freshens the 
ocean for 6 miles from land, and its course 
can be seen in the ocean for 36 miles, 

There are two series of rapids in it—a great 
obstacle to navigation—but the desire for 
trade will overcome these. 

The first series of rapids commences about 
100 miles from the sea, and extends some 200 
miles, in falls and cascades—with smoother 
stretches between—to ‘Stanley Pool.” There 
are thirty-two of these falls. From thence 
is a broad, magnificent river, with no ob- 
struction for nearly 1000 miles, to the next 
series of rapids, one of which is north and 
six of them South of the Equator. From 
this, again, is another long stretch of navi- 
gable river. It pours nea rly five times the 
amount of water the Mississippi does. 

Between Lake Bangweola and Stanley 
Pool, the Congo falls 2491 feet. Between the 
Pool and ocean, 1147 feet, making 3638 feet 
in all. : 

The Nile falls over 1200 feet between Vic- 
toria and Albert lakes, and 2200 from Albert 
to the sea. 


Most of the rivers which rise in the Inter1- 
or of Africa. have heavy fall. 
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Then there are numerous large rivers 
emptying into the Congo, on each side, which 
can be ascended far into the interior. Those 
on the North can be easily connected with 
the head waters of the Gaboon River, and 
those on the South with the head waters of 
the Zambezi, emptying into the Indian 
Ocean; and on the East, with Lake Tangan- 
ika. 


[t will be seen that the Congo River will 


be of vast importance in the development of 
Africa. Railroads will be built around the 
falls, to connect with the steamers above. 
The Congo was named by Stanley, ‘‘The 
Livingstone River,” inhonor of the famous, 
and worthy Dr. Livingstone. 

Stanley descended it, with over a hundred 
men, in the summer of 1877, having gone 
over and around the many falls, with pro- 
digious labor, and fought 32 battles with the 
cannibals, in which he lost many of his man. 

He saw his faithful company home to 
Zanzibar, via. Cape of Good Hope, and re- 
turned to Kurope, and published his large 
book ‘“‘Across the Dark Continent.” 

In 1879 he was sent back to Africa and cut 
a road round the Falls, and established sta- 
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tions for trade, which occupied 2 more years. 
By employing large numbers of natives, he 
succeeded in getting quite a number of 
steamers and other vessels above the Falls, 
where, at Stanley Pool, he established head- 
quarters, naming the place “Leopoldville ; 
It is on the south side of the Pool. The 
Hrench occupy the north side. a little above. 

The International Association appointed 
Stanley President of the ‘‘Congo Free State.” 
He has established stations to Stanley Falls, 
1400 miles from the Sea, which work will go 
on, till the Continent is spanned. 

The soil of Upper Congo is very rich, the 
forests are exceedingly valuable, the climate 
quite favorable, and the people abundant and 
kind. 

A few years ago the trade of the Congo 
was only a few thousand dollars, yearly. It 
is now, $0 soon, from $10,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000 a year. Trading houses, and steamers 
are multiplying. 

The Congo Valley contains over 5000 miles 
of navigable River and Lake. The Nations 
can be supplied from thisregion with cotton, 
coffee, sugar, gum copal, ivory, rubber, val- 
uable dyes, iron, gold, copper, and many oth- 
er things—when it shall be civilized, and a 


market formed. 
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Many are running to and fro, and knowl- 
edge is being rapidly increased in those 
parts. 

Then there is the Senegal, Gambia (naviga- 
ble for 200 miles,) Sierra Leone, Calabar, etc. 

The LAKES are numerous, from the size of 
Lake Michigan, or larger, to those covering 
only a few square miles. 

Lake Tchad, in the centre of the continent, 
is nearly the size of Lake Michigan, with 
marshy surroundings, from which, as yet, no 
outlet has been discovered, though the 
Tshaddi, or River Binue, may be found to be 
the outlet of this lake. 

In Central Kast Africa, is alake system of 
rast extent. Victoria Nyanza* is some 250 
miles across, surrounded, mostly, with hills 
and mountains, from 300 to 6,000 feet 
high. It contains many islands, and nu- 
merous large rivers empty into it. It 
is nearly 4,000 feet above the sea; and, with 
its rivers, constitutes the principal and most 
Southern source of the Nile. The 
crosses its Northern end. 
large as Lake Superior. 


quator 
It is nearly as 


*«Nyanza” is the native name for “‘Big water!” The 
“Victoria,” and ‘‘Albert” are given by explorers. 
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west of this, some 200 miles, is the or 
Nyanza, some 400 miles long, and ‘Ripe oe 
: pove the level of the sea. This can es Ws 
outlet of the Victoria; and saeaa pine oe 
Nile bursts forth, a large river, an eh 
course, of nearly 3,000 miles, to the Med 

xe sea. 

gerne is nearly 3 times as large as Lake 
or and west of these two lakes are =o 
merous smaller ones—some of ee bans 
beautiful—all emptying into the Vic é 
Tx 76 
Pe tage these, and separated by ares 
tain ridge, is Lake Tanganika, cence s as 
and very deep, from twelve to forty ya 
wide, surrounded by mountains 2,000 we By . 
feet high. It is 2,796 feet above ae 
Until about 1875 it was an internal eat a 
ceiving large rivers, but having no outlet, as 


| : Ly, W “arcumnavigated it 
proven by Stanley, who circu 


on purpose to settle this pot. ie 
But near midway, on the west, was a ne 
: + ¢ + } 7 t 7 ay ey eS » 
place, where the bank was only three oe 
above the water. And here, atter ape A 
; - rar ¢ 2 ¢ »han- 
ising for ages, it broke over, and cut a chat 
A aces ich it now empties, 
nel to the Congo, into which it n¢ 
in a deep, rapid stream. 
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West, and south of thisis a series of lakes 


2 necte <x74t 1 . 

connected with the great Congo River. The 
most southerly, in itude 13 or 14 deg., is 
i deg... 1S 


und 60 wide. 
1e, in his 


rom the North, an 


crossed 

: marsh 

outhern border May 4th, 1873) This 
Lake Moero., 


ove the sea. 


is are a number of 
ther lakes, all emptying into and swelling 
the mighty Congo. 2 


rth and west of this are 
] 
1 


Miri nat At Nieto rere | 
Northeast of Victoria are other large lakes 


tH natives but 1 
the natives, but not yet accu- 


Las 


ineated. Thomson |] lately di 


st of Tanga 


Lake. about 300 mi 


“Dar cy mee ge | 
described by Dr. 


Victoria and 


briskly ply- 


+1, > 1 
thei be a railroad 


langanika—an easy route 


re ar to the great lakes 
more difficult route. The pressing demands 


of trade insure these results. A wagon road 
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eady constructed between the two lakes, 


a more speedy, safer, and easiel 
terior, via. Zambezi and Shire 


| around these Falls. 
ons of Equatorial 
| as clockwork, consistin; 
nd Winter,” I 
asons.” itis known 


days) the rains will begm 


yeople prepare accordingly. 
DO PE ariees g 


On the Equator are two rainy and dry sea 





sons. It rarely rai isin the daytime before 
from then, all night. Northward or 


easons vary. | lived 73 


ins all streams become swol- 


filled, and low plains are 
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overflowed. But, in these low portions of 
the country, crops can be raised in the dry 
season. 

There are never any sudden floods in Equa- 
torial Africa, as with us, which sweep every 
thing before them. Therains are very regu- 
lar, coming on gradually, and ceasing in the 
same manner. The amountof rain, and rise 
of rivers, are about the same every year, so 
that the people can calculate for them. 

And there are no such cyclones, as are 
common here. In the beginning and close of 
the “rains,” are ‘‘tornadoes,” but they always 
give 15 or 20 minutes warning, and last about 
the same length of time, They consist of a 
strong gust of wind, blowing straight, fol- 
lowed by a heavy shower. They do but lit- 
tle damage, unless persons in a boat are 
careless. 

THE NILE—THAT WONDERFUL RIVER. 

In this connection a peculiarity of the Nile 
must be noticed and explained (forthe chil- 
dren and others.) 

[tis said, “It never rains in Egypt” (or sel- 
dom.) And yet the great river of Egypt, at 
stated, regular times, overflows its banks 
and floods the arable portions of Egypt—ex- 
cept the higher places, where the towns are 
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built. And the life of the millions of E igypt 
depends upon this regular overflow and its 
amount. Should it fail, there would be fam- 
ine; should it rise too high, or not high 
enough, there would be suffering, from a 
failure of crops. For 1300 miles of its lower 
course, the Nile does not receive an affluent 
or addition! 

Now, under these circumstances, the reg- 
to rise of the Nile is a mystery to many. 

But look on a modern map of Africa (say 
Stanley’s) and it will be seen that the princi- 
pal sources of the Nile are exactly in the 

“Rainy Season” belt, where the rains are so 
regular—say between 5 deg. north and5 deg. 
south of the Equator. There are other 
sources, but only these can be depended on, 
These swollen rivers, and flooded plains, 
find their outlet—not in the Indian Ocean— 
for a “dividing ridge” comes between, some 
200 to 400 miles back from the coast. 

They cannot flow southward, into Lake 
Tanganika, for another ridge precludes 
this idea. 

They cannot flow westward, into the Con- 
go0,—for, again, there is a dividing ridge be- 
tween. 
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many places; but, latterly, a new business™ 


has arisen. viz., rearing of ostriches (which 
are natives of the open-plain country here, 
and adjoining the Sahara.) This has been 
found to be more profitable than sheep-rais- 
ing—one grown ostrich bringing a profit of 
$55 a year. 

The missionaries between Zanzibar and 
Tanganika are also raising ostriches. 

South Africa is also noted for its famous 
diamond fields. Gold is found there, and 
other metals. 

In South-eastern Africa, inland from Na- 
tal, the country is arolling tableland, much 
of it in broken ridges and precipitous cliffs; 


in Some places rising to snow-capped moun-) 


tains. Back from the sea, wheat and other 
grains are raised. Many plows, reapers, and 
threshers, are sent from the United States to 
this portion of South Africa. And the Zulus, 
who used to pay from five to twenty head of 
cattlefor a wife (to cultivate the farm,) have 
concluded that a good Yankee plow is worth 
more than half a dozen wives to carry on the 
work of farming, Inland, apples, peaches, 
grapes, etc., are raised. Nearer the coast, 
cotton, sugar and coffee,andsomerice. Also 
oranges and tropical productions are culti- 
vated, 
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The people are a mixture of *Kaffirs, Bush- 
men, Dutch, and English. The English have 
control from the Cape, two or three hundred 
miles northward. The ‘Boers, or Dutch, 
havea small Republic north of this, and va- 
rious native tribes beyond. 

The rivers are variable—at times 1n flood, 
and then again, fora long time, dry beds, 
with water holes here and there. 

The Zambezi, the principal one, is a large 
river, but its sources are in the southern edge 
of the Rainy Season belt, so that itis per- 
manent. It is navigable some distance from 
the ocean; and, about 800 miles from its 
mouth, has one of the most wonderful falls 
in the world, named, by Livingstone, ‘‘Vic- 
toria Falls.” 

The Orange, rising toward the Eastern 
Coast, and emptying on the Western, about 
28 dég. south of the Equator, isa large river, 
a part of the year, while there is not much to 
it at other times. The Limpopo empties into 
the Indian Ocean at Delagoa Bay. The Vaal 

is a branch of the Orange. 

South Africa is noted as one of the great- 


est, if not the greatest, hunting grounds in 


*Kaffir is a general term, including Zulus and other 
South African tribes. 
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the world. Elephants, lions, giraffes, white 
and black rhinoceri, zebras, quaggas, hyenas, 
jackals, Cape buffaloes, and more than 60 
kinds of antelopes, are very abundant—as al- 
so the ostrich and other birds. 

The hippopotamus (from 12 to 15 feet long) 
abounds here, and is also found all over Afri- 
ca, wherever there is water deep enough for 
it to swim or hide in. In old settled coun- 
tries, as Egypt, they are becoming extinct, 
am told. (It is found in no other country in 
the world.) It feeds and sleeps on land, and 
resorts to water for play or protection. 

They are harmless on land, but dangerous 
in the water. 

Though South Africa has its drawbacks. 
yet it is one of the most healthy countries in 
the world, for black or white. 

Considerable winter is experienced in South 
Africa. They have snow and ice in the 
southern part; and the grains, vegetables 
and fruits of temperate climes flourish there, 

In Central South Africa, south of Lake 
Ngami, there is a desert of sand, some hun- 
dreds of miles across, called “The Kalahari 
Desert.” On this it is very hot by day, and 
cool by night. And cool nights is a general 
feature of South Africa—while in Central 
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Equatorial Africa there are no extremes. 
There is no cold weather (except in the vicin- 
ity of high mountains) and it never becomes 
so excessively hot as in temperate climates. 
But the continued warm weather renders 
the climate debilitating. 

In Equatorial Africa, say from 12 deg. 
North to 12 deg. South, the thermometer is 
said to never rise to 90 deg. In the morning 
it is 60 to 65 deg., at noon between 80 and 90 
deg., at night 60 to 70 deg. Inthe highlands 
in the morning it sinks to 40 deg. But it is 
warm all the time, and heavy dews make 
cool nights. Spekespent six months on Lake 
Victoria, and during that time the mercury 
ranged from 65 to 85deg. Natives of Africa 
brought here in midsummer suffer from the 
heat. The two I brought home with me 
said, ‘‘This country is too hot for us.” 

At an altitude of 6,000 feet, on the Equator, 
frost and ice are found. At 10,000 to 12,000, 
snow, At 15,000 to 20,000 perpetual snow. 
Of course, in such localities, there is purer 
air, and better water, and they will be more 
healthy. Railroads to these healthy regions 
will be a great aid in preserving life, and in 
evangelizing Africa. 
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CAUSE OF DISEASE. 
V. The primary cause of the extreme un- 
healthfulness of West and East Africa is (1), 
the low character of theland, much of which 


is overflowed by every tide, and flooded in’ 


the rainy season. 


(2.) There being no frost to kill out the. 


growth of grasses and plants; there is a con- 
stant decay, all over the country, of an exces- 
sive growth of all kinds of vegetable matter, 
from which a miasm is ever ascending, poi- 
soning the air. And this produces bilious 
fevers, ague, boils, ulcers, leprosy, and other 
diseases, of an aggravated type. From this 
. there is no-escape, except to secure some ele- 


vated position, where would bea purer air. 


and better water. 


Foreigners suffer from fevers, dysentery, | 


ulcers, and boils. The natives, from ulcers 
and leprosy—rarely from fevers. 

All foreigners must go through this accli- 
mation, more or less severely. Many have 


died, while some get well, and are able to la- | 


bor for years for the elevation ot the natives. 
West Africa has been designated “The 
White Man’s Grave.” But, for some reason, 








there is notso much fatality now, as in form- 
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er years, among white missionaries and trad- 
ers. Colored people, even from this. country, 
endure the climate of Africa much _ better 
than whites. This is a fact. 

VI. Tue Anmats of Central Africa are el- 
ephants, leopards, and various smaller fero- 
cious animals of the cat or leopard species, 
viz., wild cats, tiger cats, bush cats, the ser- 
val, and others; large porcupines, wild hogs, 
goats, buffaloes, many sizes and kinds of 
antelopes, and millions of monkeys of all 
sizes, from a big rat to three feet high; chim- 
panzees, ant-eaters, various kinds of squir- 
rels; three sizes of bats,, viz., the common 
small house bat, another the size of a red 
squirrel, with wings thirty inches long, and 
the large one, with wings six feet long; 
beavers, and many other kinds. No lions, 
nor giraffes, nor rhinoceri, nor hyena, nor 
jackals, nor zebras, nor ostriches, are in this 
part of Africa. They are plentiful in South, 
East Central, and Northeast Africa. 

Of domestic animals they have cattle, 
sheep, goats, hogs—in some places, horses, 
dogs and cats—plenty of chickens and ducks. 

VII. The Insects and REPTILES are very nu- 
merous. Crocodiles, many kinds of snakes 
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(from 1 to 25 feet long), lizards, centipedes, 
scorpions, (from 3 to 10 inches long), and 
more than adozen kinds of ants—which are 
very troublesome, in-doors and out—(from 
s to 14 inches long), crickets (24 inches 
long) roaches innumerable, tarantulas, Spi- 
ders, and many other things. Large and 
small flies, mosquitoes—in some places, the 
tsetse fly, which kills cattle. 

But for the various ant-eaters which God 
has provided, people could not live in Africa; 
the ants would take the country. As it is, 
they are the greatest pest in Africa. 

The white ants eat up all articles of wood 
—houses, tubs, trunks and fences—also 
books, clothes, and other articles. A con- 
stant watch against them is requisite. (The 
wood they eat is not for food; but they use 
the dry bits to construct the nurseries, in the 
center of the large ant hills. In these the 
eggs and young are deposited.) 

The “‘drivers” drive us out of our houses, 
kill domestic animals, if shut up ina pen, and 
are great disturbers of our peace. Persons 
are often aroused in the night by their ap- 
proach. These ants will make old or young 
dance--though they never went to dancing 
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school—for the bite of many kinds is very 
severe. They drive everything. 
VILL Fisu of many varieties, and of good 
S iiey: abound in all lakes and rivers; ie 
eg constitute much of the living of the = 
tives. They eat them fresh and dried. : - 
rivers are full of crocodiles, which are kille 
é 7 natives. 
eee: are numerous. Pelicans, 
large and small cranes and herons, eagles, 
vultures, owls, hawks, ducks, blue SS. 
pigeons, guinea hens, bush fowls, an ad 
lions of parrots, of various s1Zes. pit al 
very plentiful, but have a snow-white soi 
and broad, white ring around the neck. T ie 
kind are from 12 deg. N. to South Africa; 
North of 12 deg. the common crow. In nen 
parts the buzzard is seen in large numbers. 
And many kinds of large and small birds are 
seen along the rivers. 
MODE OF SETTLEMENT AND GOVERNMENT. 

X. The people are not settled, every one 
on his farm, as with us—though the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is their main dependence; but 
they are crowded into towns and villages, 
for protection, where they generally stay 4 
night; and in the daytime scatter about , 
from one to five miles, cultivating their 
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A NM farms. *(Any planted patch, large or smal], His word is law; and all cases of dispute 
I) | is called a farm; so one may have various and quarreling are brought before him. He 
| | a) hears and decides—or “cuts the palaver.” 
| ! | In times of general peace, when no dange ‘And from his decisions there is no appeal. 
‘: iM | is feared, they build little booths, and stay Some hear, patiently, both sides (witnesses 
‘ } I out for weeks; other wise, they are in the town are examined, lawyers plead with great elo- 
Mi by sundown, quence) and give their decisions in accord- 
, i Most of the large towns are surrounded by ance with the evidence in the case. Others 
ie) | a wall, 15 feet high, or a “barricade.” And decide in favor of the party who pays most— 
i \| there are from *to4 small gates in them, o thus proving that they are very much like 
¥ more, according to the size of the town. other folks. ) 
i There isno general King in Africa. And, The people are thus accustomed to having 
' though there are hundreds of tribes, some their quarrels settled by the King, or some 
| extending hundreds of miles, arid others not Judge, and they rarely have personal quar- 
i more than 25 miles, yet there is no King over rels. I never knew two persons to come to 
Tt a tribe, as with the Indians. Butevery town “fisticuffs,” or attack each other with dirks, 
has its King, as in Old Testament times. or pistols—so common. with whites. Even 
A partial exception must be made to this the school-boys would often choose one of 
statement, as in the case of King Mtesa, in their own number to act as Judge 1n their 
Uganda, and the Umzila Kingdom,” and disputes, and before him a regular court 
some others, where an arbitrary power is ex- would be held. And his decision was final. 
ercised by the head King or “Emperor,” over! The people have great respect and rever- 
other Kings, or Chiefs, under him. ence for their rulers and teachers. And age 
But the statement is true, as a general rule, is greatly venerated. 
in most parts of Africa, that each town, of There is no buying and selling land—but 
size, has its King. each one works his farm where he first gets 
a Zulus are settled in family villages, called possession, and his claim is rarely, if ever 
**Khrals.” 
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disputed. Quarrels about farms are very 
rare. At least it was so where I lived. 

XI. Roaps are minus. All travel is either 
on the rivers, in canoes, (‘‘dug-outs,” from 
the body of a tree, from 25 to 853 feet long 
—and some of them nicely made) or on foot, 
in narrow paths, which zigzag from one town 
to another. They are just wide enough for 
one to walk behind another, with thick bush- 
es on each side, and very crooked, and often 
obscure. For some distance, each side of the 
town, the path may be wider. 

To use a carriage is impossible, except, in 
South Africa, and some older, settled por 
tions; and to ride on horseback, nearly the 
same; (1) because there are no bridges, ex- 
cept for foot travelers; (2) because of the 
thickness of the ‘‘bush.” 

To walk through the forest, without a path. 
is very difficult, and is rarely attempted by 
foreigners. (J tried it once, and came very 
near not getting out, on account of the den- 
sity and tangle of the jungle.) Natives, with 
a heavy ‘‘bush hook,” crawl around and un- 
der the jungle, in their hunting excursions, 
having but little clothing on their persons— 
but we could not do it. A Tropical “Jungle” 
must be seen. to be understood. 
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he Prope of Africa are various 1 
eee form. In the ie sebed es 
vas been a ‘mixing up” o is ee 
Enalities There may be ies Sere 
tribes. (Nearly 700 languages have ued 
been discovered.) And, for centuries, short 
ish, Portuguese, French, Dutch, site 
* Jed and crossed blood freely. - 
cad MOOws from the North, have trave “ 
C jal extended their conquests, and til - 
Errill So that ewe prey of col- 
; tto to a deep : 
7 Mi have thick lips, flat noses, 
and curly hair. But, in some parts, io 
whole tribes with thin lips, sharp noses, on!) 
a dark brown color. ae, 
ae tribes, in the Interior, wear cea 
clothing; but generally they wear ¢ sea 
skins, variously arranged. Benge ae 
is grown, they make and weave thnel 
cloth. 
Some tribes are tall, 


and commanding: 
: . rv di- 
while others are short, and appear very 


minutive. ‘ cis 
Mohammedans occupy largely is nee a 
ern part of Africa, while Pagans comp 


the large proportion of the population. 
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These Mohammedans are elerg 
and traders. They do not ees jot 
Slaves and wives to work the land: The : 
make charms, and sell to the Pagans. They 
are the Aristocrats of Africa. They all read 
and write Arabic; while the Pagans have no 


written language, till reduced t sie 
the Missionaries. o writing by 


AFRICA SPIRITUALLY. 


A BRIEF GLANCE AT THE MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 


The attention of good men began to be di- 
rected to Africa nearly 100 years ago; but 
much was not accomplished before the pres- 
ent century. And most that has been done 
in evangelizing the people has been within 
60 years, : 

The English established a colony at Sierra 
Leone, as a home for liberated slaves, over 80 
years ago, and this colony has been supplied 
with preachers and teachers, till it now sup- 
ports its religious institutions, and is sending 
streams of life, light and salvation, to other 
benighted regions. They have their common 
schools, grammar schools and seminaries, to 


train teachers and preachers, and are doing 
a good work. 

Robert Moffat went to South Africa in 1816, 
and lived to. witness most wonderful 
changes—a people civilized and Christianized 
—reading the Bible in their own language, 
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and worshipping in large churches, built by 
native hands; and blessed with schools, 
books, and newspapers, etc. 

And other similar changes have been in 
progress, in many other places, making the 
“desert to blossom as the rose,” and many 
thanksgivings to ascend to God, for thenews 
of a Savior and blessings of salvation. 

There are 34 missionary societies laboring 
to bring Africa to God—employing hundreds 
of good and faithful men and women, who 
have united with them thousands of native 
helpers, and hundreds of thousands of chil- 


dren and youth, under Christian instruction, 


preparatory to future Christian work. 

The Bible is translated and printed in ten 
of the languages of Africa—in Yoruba, 
M’pongwe, Bechuana, Zulu, and _ others. 
And portions of it in 30more. Glory to God! 
for this. 

The millions of Mohammedans can read 
with ease, and understanding, the Arabic 
Bible, which should be supplied to them, 
freely, with earnest prayer for God’s bless- 
ing on His own Truth. Many will buy, and 


all will read it. Thus the Gospel may be 
given them. 











estants have a flourishing mission, and are 
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The country is opening, and missions are 
multiplying, and “Ethiopia is stretching el 
her hands to God,” and to the churches gt 
Christendom, crying, ““Come over and help 
Pond the Prophecies and Promises of God’s 
Word combine to encourage, and urge us on, 
to the full accomplishment of this blessed 
work. (Please consult Ps. 68:31; Is. ieee 
Is. 18: 1,2). %% 482 463 445 and Zeph. 3: 10.) 
Surely, if God has promised the redemption 
of Africa, we may labor in faith. 

But we will note briefly, what is being 
done, somewhat in order, beginning on i 
Northwest, and following Southward, ant 
Northward: 

FIRST, IN WEST AFRICA. 

1 At the mouth of the River Senegal, just 

south of the Great Desert, the French Prot- 











































ing d work. 
Cee mouth of the Gambia, | and i 
miles up the river, the English W apleyane 
have schools and churches, with nearly : 000 
members, and hundreds in the schools. This 
is a very important point. Le i 

3. In Sierra Leone, “Church Missionary, 
*“Wesleyan,” ‘“‘Lady Huntington,” and “‘Bap- 
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tist,” are laboring. Large schools and spa- 
cious churches are general. Church mem- 
bers, 15,000, who support their own ministers. 
(The latest government census gives 36,000 
church members in a population of about 50,- 
000.) There are here high schools, and a the- 
ological seminary. 

Over 200 languages are spoken here (Eng- 
lish is the general medium of communica- 
tion,) and it is an important radiating center 
from which light will go forth. A paper in 
English is printed in Freetown. 

4, Adjoining Sierra Leone, on the south 
(about 60 miles from Freetown,) is the ‘“Uni- 
ted Brethren” mission, with several schools, 
a good misson house, and chapel, and an in- 
viting field before them. It is one of the 
most. healthy places on the coast. The Re- 
port for 1885 gave over 1,000 additions in one 
year. 

5. Next comes the ‘‘Mendi Mission,” with 
its head station on Sherbro Island, and an- 
other back in the country, where a sawmill 
is in operation, belonging to the mission. 

This mission was begun in connection with 
the return of the ‘‘Amistad Captives,” in 
1842. Mr. Raymond, its founder, and more 
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than a dozen other missionaries, have died. 
(My little boy, six years old, is buried there. ) 

There are two churches and two schools in 
operation, and more laborers loudly called 
for. A wide field is before it. This Mission 
has been transferred to the United Brethren. 
The “John Brown” Steamer isa great help 
to them. 

6. LIBERIA comes next in order, extending 
600 miles along the coast, and 200 back. 
Everything here is American—the houses, 
language, currency, schools, churches, gov- 
ernment and manners. There are Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, Presbyterian, Episco- 
pal, Baptist, and Lutheran. And the ‘Free 
Methodists” have lately begun a Mission 
among the Kroo Tribe, who live on the coast. 
Over 5,000 members, mostly immigrants; but 
hundreds of natives have been brought in. 

Melville B. Cox, first M. E. missionary 
there, had as his motto, “Tet a thousand fall, 
before Africa be given up.” And these 
words are inscribed on the beautiful monu- 
ment to his memory in the Monrovia Ceme- 
tery. 

From Liberia, the Gospel and Civilization 
will spread far into the Interior. Its future 
destiny is grand, A large and influential 
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tribe, 200 miles interior, has lately been uni 
ted to Liberia. Liberia College is doing @ 
good work with Dr. Blyden as Presidents 
The Liberia Herald is printed in Monrovia 

7, Onthe “Gold Coast,” the ‘Basle Mis 
sion” was begun in 1828. The mission has 
met with many trials, but has steadily pro 
gressed. Some 40 missionaries have died, 
and as many returned; and yet over 50 Kuro- 
peans are working there. They have ad- 
vanced four days beyond Coomassi2, and 
have over 4,000 communicants, and thousands 
in the schools. 

Surely, there is need of the Gospel on that 
bloody coast, where so many hundreds have 
been yearly offered in sacrifice to dead kings 
and heroes! The ceremony is called ‘“‘water- 
ing the graves of the dead.” 

On acertain day every year, from 300 to 
400 are beheaded and sent to be the servants, 


slaves, and wives of those great ones. But. 


the Gospel will break up this horrid custom. 
8. The ‘English Wesleyans” have exten- 
sive missions on this coast at various places, 
with 8,000 members of churches, and thou- 
sands preparing for Christianlabor. . 
9. The ‘‘Church Missionary Society” have 
their headquarters at Abeokoota, 60 miles 
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inland. There Bishop Crowther resides. He 
was, in youth, taken from these parts in a 
slave ship, and released at Sierra Leone. He 
went to school there for some time, completed 
his education in England, and labored for 
years as missionary, in this, his native coun- 
try. His mother was one of his first con- 
verts. He was afterward ordained “The 
Bishop of Africa,” and for many years he 
has been doing effective service in preaching, . 
sending out native preachers, and in estab- 
lishing churches, and schools, for hundreds 
of miles up and down the Niger, and other 
rivers. They number about 4,000 members. 
This mission was begun about 1846. 1 had 
the privilege of aiding to build the first 
church, That mission has now its mission- 
ary society, from which it sends out laborers 
to establish missions in other parts. Glory 
to God! 

In a large heathen town, far away, a Chris- 
tian native boy came to them. The king 
built a church, seating 500, and sent to the 
bishop for a missionary. They meet every 
Sunday to worship God. 

And such calls come from many, and dis- 
tantregions. “Sendus a missionary, or a 
teacher, and we will build him a house and 
help him.” 
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Along this coast the slave trade had its. 


strongest hold for hundreds of years; but it 
has long since been broken up, and the cul- 
ture of cotton is becoming general. 

One king said: ‘With this cotton we can 
get anything they have in England. All 
England lies at my feet.” 

10. At the rivers Bonney and Old Calabar 
(mouths of the Niger,) the Scotch Presbyteri- 
ans and others are laboring, and glorious re- 


sults have been witnessed. Whole towns 
have cast away their idols, and have em- | 


braced the Gospel; and morning prayer- 
meetings are generally attended. Some of 
the towns have become ‘‘Bethels.” 

At Old Calabar a beautiful stone church 
has been built, costing $7,000—mostly raised 
by the natives! 

These stations are new; and yet they num- 
ber hundreds in their churches. At one place 
the missionary had to be away some time, 
and the king preached in his stead! 

“11. At “Camerons” (the mountains 14,000 
feet high) the English Baptists have a sta- 
tion, with five or six missionaries and hun- 
dreds of members. 

The changes for the better here have been 
very marked, so that wicked men confess 
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and admire the wonderful contrast. 

Sons of once cannibal parents, have been 
sent out to preach the Gospel, in the ‘‘Regions 
beyond.” 

An African traveler—not a Christian— 
says of the workin this region: ‘Old san- 
guinary customs have been, toa large ex- 
tent, abolished. Witchcraft hides itself in 
the forest. The fetish superstition of the 
people is derided by old and young; and well . 
built houses are springing up on every hand. 
It is really marvelous to mark the change 
that has taken place in a few years! From 
actual cannibals, they have become intelli- 
gent, well-skilled artisans! An elementary 
literature has been established, and the whole 
Bible translated into their own language, 
which had been hitherto an unwritten one. 
There, surely, must be something abnormal 
in this!” And this glorious change will be 
greater in the future. 

12. On Corisco Island and at Gaboon Riv- 
er, the Presbyterian Board of the United 
States have strong missions. The Gaboon 
mission was begun in 1844. Many have died; 
but the Bible is printed in the language, and 
there are some 600 members of the church, 
and many in the schools and seminary, Al- 
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west Bushnell died on his way to Gaboon in 


13. Missions on the Congo have been com- : 
menced, since Stanley made his wondrous | 


journey. 


The English Baptists have successful stay : 
tions at different points, from the mouth of 7 


the Congo to Stanley Pool, which is at the 

head of Livingstone Falls; which extend 

ae miles. They have asteamer above 
A new society in England was f 

called the ‘‘Livingstone Inland Satin 

plan was to establish self-supporting missions 

edi ae making their headquarters at 

They send out and supply the wants of the 
missionaries, until they can support them- 
selves by farming, trade, and various me- 
chanical industries. And in this way they 
expect to train the natives to civilized modes 
of life. Thereisa good field before them. 
The Congo Valley contains 900,000 square 
miles, and a great multitude of people. 

Many missionaries are on the ground 
while numbers havedied. They have effec. 
tive stations (six) from the mouth to Stanley 
Pool, where they have established a radiat- 
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ing center for future operations. They have 
a steamer below the Falls and one above. 
The widow of Henry Reed, in Tasmania, 
gave the money, and the boat is named ‘‘The 
Henry Reed,” after her husband. The soci- 
ety calls for “earnest, Christian men, of 
tried zeal and proved ability, who are willing 
to go forth in the name of the Lord, and 
without salary, of their own free will, to 
make their homes among the heathen, for 
Christ’s sake.” 

This English Mission, in the year 1884, was 
transferred to the American Baptist Union, 
who are running it. They have stations to 
the Equator, and will soon be to Stanley 
Falls. In their steamers they explore many 
rivers and lakes, and are spreading the light. 

Some of the missionaries have suffered 
“perils from the heathen” already. Let ear- 
nest prayer ascend for them, and for this 
new enterprise. The same Gospel which 
tamed and regenerated the cannibals of the 
South Sea Islands, can and will, when ap- 
plied, change and save the cannibals of the 
Congo. ‘‘Be not afraid, only believe,” says 
the Master. In Him letus trust, and use the 
means. 

Mission stations will follow, in Stanley’s 
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track,across the ‘‘Dark Continent.” P. 
; r 
for them. “ 


Stanley is commissioned ‘‘To open and keep 


open the country for trade.” He has nearly © 


a thousand miles of smooth river, besides 
thousands of miles on the large tributaries. 
May God succeed his endeavors. 

The Frenchman, DeBrazza, went to the 
Upper Congo with a large company, and 100 
rifle men, with 350 muskets, 150 revolvers, 
400 sabres, 30 tons of powder, and thousands 
of gallons of brandy. He was opposed to 
Stanley’s. movements and intended to hold 
the country for France. But in the ‘Berlin 
Conference” the matter was peacefully ad- 
justed, giving France the north side of the 
Pool. 

14. Bishop Taylor landed at Loanda, in 
the fall of 1884, with a large company of 
Missionaries-—-men, women and children. 
There, for over two months, they tarried, 
learning language, and going through the 
fever. One or two died, afew came home, 
but most of the company went into the Inte- 
rior. Up to August 1885 he had established 
six stations. One at Dondo, a large town, 
240 miles back, at the head of steam naviga- 
tion on the Coanza River. Another at 
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Nhanguepepo, 51 miles beyond, One at Pun- 
go-Andongo, 37 miles farther. One at Ma- 
lange 62 miles beyond this. And one planned 
600 miles farther, 

At different places he has secured land 
enough for good mission farms; and has es- 
tablished common schools, industrial and 
boarding schools; organized churches, anda 
regular ‘“‘Conference.” j 

He has found the elevated country of the 
Interior more favorable to health, and the 
soil good, and the people kind, and anxious to 
have missions and schools, 1,000 miles from 
the coast. His headquarter, recruiting, and 
training station, over 300 miles back, is 
2,300 feet above the sea. During the first 7 
months of his stay in Africa he had no fever, 
and traveled on foot 600 miles. 

The Portuguese are favorable, and render 
assistance freely. The people numerous, but 
a great scarcity of timber. 

16. The A.B. C. F. M. (American Board) 
have sent out a force to begin a strong mis- 
sion at Bihe (Be-ha) in the hills interiorward 

from Benguela. It is on a great caravan 
route, in a very influential position, and fa- 
vorablefor a wide spread of the Gospel light. 
It is 250 miles inland, 5,000 to 6,000 feet above 
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the sea—cool and healthful. Ice sometimes 
forms there. It is a new field, ina vast and 
interesting territory. They began at Bail- 
unda 50 miles short of Bihe. 

In this field of West Africa, now glanced 
at, there are over 50,000 members of the va- 
rious churches—besides hundreds in semina- 
ries, preparing for preachers; and thousands 
of children and youth under Christian in- 
struction—and hundreds of thousands who 
have heard the Gospel. The price has been 
great, but much has been done. Ir Pays. 

SECOND, IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

There the field is so vast, and so fully oc- 
cupied, we can only glance at the great work 
accomplished. 

There are 13 missionary societies laboring 
in South Africa, mostly European. 

1. A few missionaries went there 75 or 80 
years ago, before Moffat; but there was not 
much done. 

2. In 1816 Moffat went, and soon worked 
his way some 700 miles northward—opposed 
and discouraged by the settlers. He was 
told he could do nothing in the way of Chris- 
tianizing the degraded pagans. But he per- 
severed, and planted himself in their midst, 
so that he could not hear a word of English 
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—learned their language, and preached the 
Gospel to them. He met with many and 
creat difficulties; but God blessed his labors 
in the conversion of Africaner and many 
others. 

3. In 1840 Dr. Livingstone joined him; 
and they, together, gave to the people the 
BIBLE in their own tongue. 

And for many years there have been large 
churches, school-houses, books and papers in 
their language, work-shops, comfortable 
houses, and many of the blessings of civ li- 
zation. 

What has been done there has been, ina 
measure done, and is being done, in many 
other parts of the country. Moffat was un- 
der the London Missionary Society. 

4. The Wesleyans have extensive and 
flourishing missions in South Africa, and 
other Christian denominations. 

5. At Middleburg, in the ‘‘Transvaal” 
country, the Lutherans began twenty or 
more years ago, and now have possession of 
30.000 acres of land. They not only teach 
reading, and preach the Gospel, but train the 
natives in the arts, and branches of useful 
business. 

They have a large brick church, seating 
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1,500 people, “‘built by Kaffir hands,” also 
“rows of brick work-shops, from which 
wagons, furniture, wood and iron work, are 
turned out in abundance.” Praise the Lord! 
This is as it should be. Yes, they can be 
civilized, as well as Ohristianized, and both 
should go together, if we would lift up and 
save Africa. 

6. And the Free Church of Scotland, at 
Lovedale, have invested $50,000 in college 
buildings. ‘The influence of this college ex- 
tends over all South Africa.” They also have 
shops for work—“‘one of the busiest places in 
the world.” 

There is published here a sixteen-page pa- 
per in English and the native language, en- 
titled ‘‘The Christian Express; a journal of 
missionary news and Christian work’’-—-well 
filled with interesting articles. A large 
church, and native pastor who reads the Bi- 
ble in the original, are here. 

7. Other societies have seminaries and 
schools for training teachers. 

8. And nine female seminaries, on the Mt. 
Holyoke plan, have been established by 
American ladies, to train up the girls of 
South Africa, and fit them for the work of 
the Lord. To realize the great importance 
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of this branch of work, let it be considered 
that all through South Africa where the in- 
fluence of the Gospel is not felt, women and 
girls were, and are, freely exchanged for cat- 
tle! Rejoice, and bless God for Mt. Holyoke 
seminaries in South Africa. 

And these seminaries (in the English col- 
ony) are said to be self supporting. 

9, There are Moravians, French Protest- 
ants, Germans, and many others, at work; 
and they are extending their operations, and 
beginning missions in the regions northward, 
between the Zambezi and Lake Bangweola. 
A number of stations are on the Upper Zam- 
bezi. 

10. The Zulu mission was begun in 1834 
by the American Board, It is in a healthy 
country, and missionaries have continued in 
the work 25 to 40 years, so that a great work 
has been done. 

They now have large churches, schools 
and seminaries, and a strong force of native 
helpers. A ‘Congregational Union” has 
been organized for 20 yearsor more. They 
have 27 congregations, 25 missionaries, and 
about 800 members, with the Bible in the 
language of the people. The Zulu mission 
(at Port Natal) is already a base of opera- 
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tions for sending laborers to the Interior, and 
they are doing it. 

11. Anew mission has been commenced, 
500 miles to the North, from which great 
things are hoped. Let earnest prayer as- 
cend for those engaged in this and similar 
undertakings. 

The Free Methodists have lately begun a 
mission north of this. 

South Africa is a very healthy country; 
and it should be an overflowing fountain of 
Light, and Gospel blessings for the vast be- 
nighted regions to the northward. 

There are now in South Africa nearly 200,- 
000 members of the various Christian church- 
es, thousands in the high schools, besides 
hundreds of thousands of children in com- 
mon schools. 

Think of all this. Think of the almost in- 
superable obstacles which have been over- 
come; and of the advantages that now exist 
for pushing forward the work; and say, if 
there is not the greatest encouragement to 
continue it, with redoubled diligence and 
faith? Who can say that missions in Africa 
have been a failure? Many unbelievers have 
to confess their success. 
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THIRD, EASTERN AFRICA. 


Of this part of Africa, we cannot say S0 
much. But the work is begun, and is suc- 
ceeding. 

1. At the mouth of Zambezi and Shire 
rivers are English missions, where many 
have died (Mrs. Livingstone and others;) but 
others are found ready to take their places. 

2, The Scotch have missions South of 
Lake Nyassa at “Blantyre,” (in honor of Dr. 
Livingstone’s birthplace,) and another on the . 
West side of the Lake, called “‘Livingstonia.” 

They have a steamer on the Lake that was 
carried overland, in 250 packages, for 7 
miles, by 800 women, who received as pay, 7 
yards of English calico! And many came 50 
miles and brought their provisions. And 
such was their care, that not a nail or screw 
was lost! (In heathen countries, women are 
the laborers—the drudges—hence women did 
this work.) ‘They have here the N. T. in the 
language. 

3. The Church Missionary Society have 
long hada mission, north of Zanzibar, at 
Mombassa. Here they have a home for lib- 
erated slaves, similar to Freetown on the 
west coast. And many are sent there. 
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4, And the Episcopals have their University 
Mission on Zanzibar Island, with schools and 
the Bible in alanguage that is read 700 miles 
westward—another station between Zanzibar 
and Lake Nyassa. And another lately be- 
gun, onan island, on the east side of the 
Lake. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar gavethe Bishop a 
clock worth $500, and asmall steamer for his 
use in visiting his distant stations. This, 
from a head Mohammedan, is truly encour- 
- aging. 

From Zanzibar, travelers and missionaries 
start for the Interior. Here they lay in sup- 
ples and hire laborers. 

An ‘‘Express Line” has been formed to car- 
ry goods from Zanzibar to the Interior. And 
railroads will soon be built tothe great lakes. 

FOURTH, EAST CENTRAL AFRICA. 

All the missions here are of a late origin— 
since Stanley explored and made his report 
of this country. 

1. The London Missionary Society in 1878, 
sent a large company of missionaries to be- 
gin at Ujiji (where Stanley found Dr. Living- 
stone.) The overland journey of 1,000 miles 
was very tedious, and a number died on the 
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way. But the mission was begun, and it has 
been reinforced. Another station is opened 
on the west side of the lake. and another in 
Mirambo’s Town, and the influence is ex- 
tending. Another atthe south end of the 
lake. And many towns adjoining, are call- 
ing fora mission. Ten missionaries died on 
Lake Tanganikain 9 years, but it is expected 
that it will be more favorable in the future. 

The lake is 380 miles long, on which they 
have two steamers. 

2. The Church Missionary Society have a 
mission at Mwap-wa, a kindof half-way sta- 
tion from the Coast to the Lakes. And an- 
other in Unganda, on Victoria Nyanza. Sta- 
tions have also been begun on the west and 
south of the lake. 

At first, the missionaries were warmly re- 
ceived, till the Jesuits came and prejudiced 
the mind of Mtesa against them. For atime 
things looked dark, but much prayer was of- 
fered. After the return from Hngland, and 
report of three of his chiefs, heagain turned 
to the missionaries and granted them large 
privileges. Since then things have gone on 
prosperously, and the mission has steadily 
gained influence. Numbers have been bap- 
tized, and many taught to read; and the 
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prospect is hopeful. The church here num- 
bers over 120, three of whom, are Mtesa’s 
daughters, who have great influence for good. 
Mtesa is dead, and his young son reigns in 
his stead. But no scenes of bloodshed oc- 
curred, as is usualin connection with the 
death ofa king. See the influence of the 
Gospel. © 

In the beginning of 1885, in a time of great 
excitement, from false reports, all the mis- 
sionaries were ordered to leave the country, 
and three young church members had their 
arms cut off, and were then burned to death, 
over a slow fire. But they held fast to Christ, 
and around the flames sang, “Killa, siku 
tunsifu,” (Daily, daily sing the praises. ) 

Another was tortured. Others declared 
themselves Christians and ready to die for 
Christ. Glory to God! 

Soon there was a reaction, and things 
were more hopeful than before. 

Dr. Mullens, Secretary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, died on his way to their mis- 
sion. He was asked, ““What of the night?” 
He said, ‘Night there 7s, but the morning is 
dawning of a day that shall be glorious in- 
deed.” He saw it, and rejoiced. 

3. It was intended to establish a strong 
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mission north of the lakes, but the party who 
went there in 1882, found the country in such 
a turbulent state, it had to be given up for 
the present. 

Such missions are very important for the 
breaking up of the Slave Trade in East and 
Northeast Africa, and for the spread of the 
Gospel all over that dark land. 

4. In Abyssinia, there is a Jewish mission, 
and another by “The St. Chrischona Pilgrim 
Missionary Society.” The government ad- 
mits the circulation of the Bible and religious 
tracts, and over twenty camel loads were con- 
veyed over the Desert, to be scattered among 
the people. The “leaven” will work. 

5. In Egypt, ‘The Society for Education 
in the East,” has a station, and a good work 
is being accomplished. : 

6. Miss Whateley’s school in Cairo has 
500 girls and boys preparing for useful work, 

The “St. Chrischona Pilgrim Missionary 
Society” are operating here. No particulars. 

7. The United Presbyterians began a mis- 
sion here in 1853. They have stations in the 
principal towns from the Delta to the Rapids, 
and are doing a grand and glorious work for 
Kgypt. The “Altar to the Lord” has been 
erected, and “The Egyptians shall (soon) 
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know that I am the Lord.” 

The war of 1882 broke up the missions, and 
all the missionaries came home; but, after 
the peace, returned, and found but one con- 
vert missing; and at most of the stations the 
natives had kept wp the meetings. And now, 
the field is more open than before, and rap- 
idly widening. 

The Society has now’ 400 stations, over 20 
missionaries, and 230 native assistants, with 
over a dozen churches, and some 1,200 mem- 
bers. They have over 40 schools, and 2,500 
children receiving a Christian education. 
They have a college, with 300 pupils from 50 
towns, and a theological seminary, besides 
boarding schools for girls, containing 400 
scholars,and three-fifths of the expenses are 
paid by the pupils—nearly one-third of whom 
are Mohammedans. 

They have a printing-press, and have dis- 
tributed many thousands of copies of the 
Scriptures, and other Christian books. 

28° But Moslems have also a training 
school in’ Cairo, of 10,000 students, preparing 
to propogate their religion! So let not Chris- 
tians sleep, but greatly multiply the agencies 
to spread the Gospel. 
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A THRILLING FACT. 

A short time before Gordon was killed, a 
colporteur went to Khartoum with nearly 
500 Arabic Bibles; and, ina few days, sold 
every one of them. And could have sold 
many more. Pray that God will bless His 
own Word. And may it soon have ‘Free 
course, and be glorified,” in all that dark and 
wicked land. 

There are over 700 missionaries in all Af- 
rica, and over 7,000 native laborers, but 
hundreds more are needed. Many wicked 
men are striving to ruin her, and Christians 
should bestir themselves. 























CONCLUSION. 


It will be seen that Africa is being girded 
around with moral lighthouses; and that the 
light has already penetrated to the Interior. 
Laborers are ascending from the North, from 
the South, from the Kast, and from the West, 
to take possession of the land for Christ. 
The Lord bless and greatly increase their 
number, till Africa is redeemed. 

But large portions of Africa, embracing 
many millions of precious souls, are yet in 
midnight darkness. 

There are many places and tribes waiting 
for and ready to receive missionaries. Stan- 
ley describes a number of such localities. O! 
for laborers to occupy these ripe fields. and 
gather in a glorious harvest for God. 

The business and trading world are all 
alive to secure favorable positions for trade. 
Shall the Christian world, the churches of 
Jesus Christ, be laggards? God _ forbid. 
“Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the Harvest, 
that he will send forth laborers into His har- 
vest.” So commands the Master. Let all 
heed this plain direction. And let every one 
inquire, ‘“‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” 
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The Converted African’s Appeal for Help. 


WRITTEN IN AFRICA, BY GEORGE THOMPSON, 


Our countrymen are dying, 
Fast bound in Error’s chain; 
O! Christians to them flying, 
The Savior’s love proclaim. 
Haste, hasten to our country, 
The joyful news to bear; 
And, with a liberal bounty, 
Your blessings with them share. 


Your blessings of Salvation, 
Of knowledge, peace and love: 
The gracious proclamation 
Of Pardon from above; 
We ask them for our people, 
Who, in their darkness now, 
Before their foolish Gregree 
And numerous idols bow. 
They’re dying! O! They’re dying! 
Ten thousand in a day; 
And unto you are cryittg, 
“O help us—save, we pray.” 
Have mercy on our kindred— 
On Afric’s Nations drear, 
Oh! Christians, hasten to them— 
The Gospel Standard rear. 
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How many generations 
Must sink to endless night, 
3efore the Christian Nations 
Will send the Heavenly light? 
One thing, pray, well remember— 
That, while you yet delay, 
And in your efforts linger, 
The heathen pass away! 

Our parents, brothers, sisters, 
Are in their darkness still— 
Each passing moment whispers, 

‘They soon the grave will fill.” 
O! can they not be rescued 
From darkness, sin and woe? 
Must they, in all their blindness, 
To endless darkness go? 
Once more we pour entreaty; 
O! listen favored ones, 
And let your heart-felt pity 
Extend to Afric’s sons, 
They’re waiting, longing, sighing. 
‘“Who'll show us any good?” 
Oh! Christians, to them flying, 
Make known the way to God. 

And to the whole Church, the cry from the 
Master of the Vineyard is, ‘“Whom shall I 
send? And who will go for us?” 

O! that many, whom the Lord shall stir up 
with earnest desire to go, may respond, 
‘‘Here am I; send me.” 
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AFRICA SHALL RISE. 


Yes. dearest Africa, despised, 

Thy God is on thy side; 
For thy defense He will appear, 

To heal thy wounds, dry every tear, 
And spread thy glory wide. 


Thy night of gloom and sorrow’s o'er. 
Fear not, the morn has come. 
The Heavenly rays are spreading fast, 
And all thy children, to the last, 
Shall walk in mid-day soon. 
This people “Shall be brought as a present 
unto the Lord of Hosts.” 
What will we do to hasten on the ‘‘glori- 
*ous time.” 
‘“While the souls of men are dying, 
And the Master calls for you, 
Let none hear you idly crying 
‘There is nothing I can do,’ 
“Gladly take the task He gives you, 
Let His work your pleasure be, 
Answer quickly when He calleth, 
‘Here am I, send me, send me!’ 
“On! Let all the soul within you 
For the Truth’s sake, go abroad! 
Strike! Tet every nerve and sinew 
Tell on ages—tell for God.” 
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The Children’s Missionary Hymn. 


WRITTEN BY REV. GEO. THOMPSON, WHILE ON A VOYAGE 
TO AFRICA. 
There is a pleasant Land, 
Far o’er the sea; 
Where flowers are ever fan’d 
By breezes free, 
There golden sands are found, 
Rich, delicious fruits abound, 
And Spring the year around, 
In Africa. 


3ut moral darkness reigns 
O’er all this Land: 
Oppressed with torturing pains, 
By wicked hand, 
They know no Savior’s love, 
Sent to sinner’s from above, 
3ut, in their darkness rove, 
A wretched band. 
A few illuming rays 
From Calvary: 
In Gospel ‘‘Latter days,” 
Some faintly see. 
To us they lift their cry, 
‘Come and help us eer we die, 
O! Christians to us fly, 
In Africa.” 


AFRICA IN A NUTSHELL. 


“Come teach us of your God. 
Teach us to pray: 
Tell us of Jesus’ blood, 
Who died you say. 
On him we will believe, 
And our Gregree worship leave; 
Our idols that deceive, 
We'll cast away.” 
CHILDREN’S ANSWER. 
“Wehear this loud appeal, 
Far, far away: 
Our hearts shall deeply feel. 
And for them pray. 
We'll labor for them too, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me do, 
O! Wilt thou let me go 
To Africa. 


We'll help those who have gone. 

From home away. 
Who toil and suffer on 

From day to day, 
To make the Gospel known 
In the burning Torrid Zone. 
Lord, let thy kingdom come 

In Africa. 
AMEN! AND AMEN! 
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